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"THE : PRINCIPAL 1 S ROLE: CONSIDERING CHANGE 
IN THE, ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 



The premise of this paper is that 'the principal is the 

. .' * -* : . f. 

key to change in the eleme.ritary school. Whether the desired 

-' - - - ' « - . • 

change is proposed by the teachers , the school botfrd or .the 

lawmakers, the principal's role will be instrumental to its 

successful implementation. Because the principal is respon- 

sibl-e for the evaluat ion of the teachers , the supervision of 

the instruct ioSal program , the communications with the school 

,. • . \ ' - , . 

community and the establishment of schedules and routines, 

.,. ■ . . ... __ i 

s/he has the power to facilitate or to inhibit change. In 

a recent issue of Educational Leadership, Wendell Hough* ( 1978) 
v ^ i — ■ > « 



put- it : this way: "Since th^ individual school building is 
the largest unit in which significant and successful cdrri- 
culum change' can occur,' those who, make the reaj difference 
are the pfeople > in the school . In this sense , the school 
family is the principle source of power and influence , rather 
than- forces external to the sohool."' (p. 59). The principal, 
as head of that "school- family , " establishes tBe climate 
which facili?ates or inhibits change. The ve;ry thought of / 
change may bring either positive or /negative connotations to 



the principal ' s mind . S/he may perceive "change" to*' be an 

opportunity far self and organizational renewal. Conversely , 

s/he .may view "change" as ah attach on the^ status quo . These 

tfpposit^ perceptions of change af f eqt the act-ions the principal 



takes and essential!/ determine the;ton£ or ''climate 1 ' of 
the individual schools^^ 

"The* role of the principal , " states Sarason (197.1) , 
may. well be unique In the light it sheds both on the charac- 
teristics of the system and life in the classroom. . .whether 
. ; or not the principal likes the proposed changes, s/he is in. 
large part Responsible for implementing those changes ihl fact 
and ' iri spirit . " (p. Ill, 130) Implementing change is -a dif f i- 

r cul tyt ask for the principal . Those who would change the 

i *r - - * < ■ * ' . • 

schools must assume major responsibility for providing assis- 
tance anc} .impetus to the % principal in this implementat ion role. 

This paper t focuses upon the perceptions and the actions 
of the principal in the change process ; . It is based upon the 
assumptions that an authent ic need for a change has already 
been ident if ied and that the principal &nd staff agree that 
the, need for a change exists. Further , the assumptions are 
made that the elementary principal is in charge of a school 
Of between 150 and 500 students , a part of a larger schoo.i 
system for which* policies are set by a publicly elected 

. board of directors. f he*principai has the autonomy to - : " 

administer the school within the policy parameters , and is 

accountable- to the superintendent. 

; When used in this ^aper, the term "change agent" refers 

to a power external to the individual school , a power which 

__ < r 

seeks to . effect change through ; influencing the people in 
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that school. This power might be identified as the school 
district"*; a state agency or the federal government . 

The examples in this paper are from actual experiences 
of the author, who has been a teacher and administrator in 
five Washington State school districts during the past * . 
twen ty- three, (years . In all examples, given , the situational 
elements were similiar to those existing throughout Che given 
school district; that is to say, no special attention, staff- 
in^ or budgetary advantages were given to the author's school 



to assist with the 'change process-. Changes came about because 



the principal perceived the need, believed it could be accom- 

■* 

j>1 ished, arid utilized the skills of administrative synthesis 
to clause it to 



II. THE I*R I NCI PAIR'S PERCEPTIONS:. SETTING THE • 

SCENE -FOR "CHANGE 



The principal's percept ions of four major topics are 
critical to his/her effectiveness in ^ implement ing^ change. 
These topics include (1) perceptions of change 'itself , 
(2 ) perceptions of control,/ (3) .perceptions of the school 
system^ and (4)' perceptions of the school staff . Each 
topic will be discussed separately. 

Perceptions of change . The principal is compelled to , 
recognize that change in the schools is *a recurrent theme. 



Indeed, the principal with ten years 1 /expp^ence has lived 
through many changes^ with regard to his/h^'.^iwn role : from 
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centralized admin 1st rat tori r to decentralized , from interpreting. 
the : curriculum consultants' wishes fco becoming an instructional 
. leader, from explaining the school's decisions to the; public 
.to asking their participation in designing programs, from 
participating as" a member of an education association to per- 
forming as a member of a management team. Change is ail 
around the school, yet often the principal sees his/her role 
as a beleaguered attempt . to ward off external change from 
hampering the functioning of the school. A principal with 
this negative view of change envisions his/her role as a 
supporter, of the status quo , preserver of the past and - - ■ - 
pr'esen.t , and- faces the f utuf e with cautious pessimism. His/ 
her efforts become permeated with defense mechanisms, and 
gre^t energy is expended in protecting "us" (within this 
school) from -/'them'* (outer forces who seek to change the 
school). On the other hand, the principal who views change 
as self and organizational renewal may perceive his/her' role 
as an opportunity to develop staff ^problem-solving abilities, 
v - *° share participatory decision-making , to clarify goals ; 
based on identified student ijeeds , and to seek assistance 
from resources outside of ttje school . His/her efforts are 
directed toward analyzing the current situatiorj, providing 
relevant ^Lnservice to develop staff skills^ and synthesizing 
the efforts of all into a pu^posqf ul whole. In reference; to 
managing changing institutions, Toffler ( 1971 f^states : ■ » 
v M • • :more ,and more sophisticated managers are recognizing 
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% that in a world of accelerating change, reorganization is, 

and must be, an on-going process, rather than 'a traumatic 

onee-in-a-lif etlme affair. ,T (p. 131) . : 

The effective principal knows that such bri-gbing change 

must be related to the stable and enduring elements of the 

school. Goodlad (1975) contends that "schools derive a good 
'-\. - ---- - . _ 

deal of' their stability and support by performing some 

exclusively educational functions in such a way that these. 

are both visible and understood. Innovation is accepted and 

'even applauded when it is designed and carefully explained 

. . . as a way of performing these basic 4 functions bitter." 

■\ (P- 8) He further states that "an effective change strategy 

is one through which the alternatives best suited t<5 the 

4 needs of a given institution* comg to the attention of those 

in it and are used in a continuous process of .improvement . " 

(p. 19) The effective principal values this process 6f 

improvement , and ^eeks to facilitate its occurrence. 

Perceptions of control , The .principal must recognize 

the importance of his/her leadership to effecting change. 

The control of change is located within the school unit, 

and the proactive or reactive stance of the principal will 

determine the success or failure of changed that are initi- 

ated. Either stance is control ling , because the school 

climate is tempered by the manner in which the principal 

embraces or resists proposed ehange. The principal who has 

a strongly independent self-concept is not threatened when 
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change is proposed; S/he knows that - a pro'active stance 
permits shaping aryd direction of the action, and that early, 
involvement in the planning stages is essential to control- 
ling the outcomes. I ■ S/he perceives how his/her actions relate 
t& the wider ''picture" of ' the school system, and is able to 
function within the system ' s parameters with a high degree 
of freedom. t A principal may perceive that. changes are being 
proposed for the school without the involvement of .the prin- 
cipal in the design. When this occurs, the control is 4 
technically rerouted from the principal. Since losing £o f ntrol 
ovpr a situation represents a threat , the only possible 
"stance is a reactive one. ft reactive stance is a negative, 
defensive^ protective view, and Will most certainly work 
against any change -that _is initiated in that school?. 

Perceptions t>f the school system . The principal \vtfo 

views change as" an opportunity for improvement and who 

_ 

views himself /herself as. a proaotive leader 'is able to view 1 
the school system itself as 'supportive to his/her "efforts. 
This principal perceives that board- policies,* administrative 
procedures and district goals serve as a framework within 
which his/her school can^ operate 'effectively, ^hese parame- 
.ters are seen as providing guidance for the -principal rather 
than imposing severe restrictions upon him/her. The principal 
also views the roles. of other district staff members as 
supportive resources, fqr the school. prf drawing upon these 
resources, the principal can positively impact the efforts of 
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'his/her school staff. Sarasqn (1971) describes the importance 
of realizing that the individual's concept ion of the school 
system "governs role performance even though it may be a 
correct or faulty conception." (p. 133, 134) His concern il? 
th^t , too often, the schoo| system is viewed by the* principal 
in a manne^that obscures the ra^ge of possibilities for 
action, serving instead as a basis for refusing to act iri a 
flexible way. Conversely, a principal who views the system 
positively can use the resource^ available to assist his/her 
school's 'attempts to^ change. 

Perceptions of Staff . The principal who implements 
change effectively knows that change , whether it affects 
curricular content or instructional practice, requires the 
commitment of staff members. That commitment must be sought 
overtly and conscientiously by the principal, who never- — 

takes its existence for granted. The effective principal 

_.« i 

knows his/her. staff members and values their participation ^ «' 

_ vy 

>in decision-making processes . * s/he believes that all staff 

/ 

members have vit*al roles to play , and makes systematic 
• • • „ * 

provision for the involvement of teachers fl specialist teachej-s , 

and rion-eertif icated ^personnel in the processes of th^. school . 

. * * » ____ 

This principal recognizes the powerful effect of combining the 

efforts of t^he school /staff with school system suppdrt staff 

and external experts in $bte field td achieve the defined' goals 

of the school. The principal's ability to include alpl personnel 

- / 
of the school', is 'related' td his/her perception of the system 



and its. parts , . a kind of integrated thinking described by 



McGregor .(1976) as "the creation of conditions such that 

\ . 

the members, of the organization can fechieve their own goals 
beSt by directing their efforts' ioward the* success of the: 
enterprise. " ( p . 134 )^ 

In creating such "condit iohs , " the principal takes 



into account? the f$.ct that groups as w^ll as individuals..,., ■» 

* _ : , V* 

pass v through developmental stages. * The principal who knows 

• ". ■ ■ • ■ 

his/her staff's readiness to participate in decision-making 

; c 
processes can involve them_appropr iately , u working with t'hem ■ 'I 

toward sequentially, higher lejvels of .competence in function- 
ing together. If th£ staff hits hot previously functioned t , 
at a highly independent . level , the principal begins* at , the 
appropriate leve^l ? ' Instruct ifig them with regard to iiis/her 

expectations for their performance in well-defined situations. 

■ ■ • 

■ • % .... _ _ _ i 

Tannenbaum and Schmidt (1976) state, in managerial terms,, 

indicators of a staff's readiness . to assume the responsibil- 
ities. of participatory decision-making : "Each subordinate ' 

hafe a sgt of expectations about how the boss should act in. 

» - . ^ 

,? relation to him. . .the better the manager "understands these 

A . _____ . _ ___ 4 i ' . __ ____* _*___ _ _ ______ _____ 

I ^factors-, the more, accurately he can determine what kind of 
f behavior on his part will enable subordinates to act more 

effectively. ,T (p. 34, 38) The manager can permit the subordinates 

/ . [J _ _ _ / v . .. : 

greater degrees of freedom if' they.: 



— have relatively high needs for independence, 

— have _a readiness to assume 'responsibility for 
decision-making, \ 



/ 
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^ — have a relatively high tolerance for ambiguity, ' • 

— are^ interested in. the problem and feel- that" it 

is import-ant , ■ c ] ; . ; 

under s,tancl and identity with the goals of the 
organization, „ 

have the necessary. knowledge and experience to 

deal with the problem, and . . : ■ " w) ' 

1 :— have learned to expect to share in* decision-making. 
The principal who perceives the staff as authentic 
participators in change assists them to analyze situations 
with* ebrjsiderat ion f or both /problems and opportunit io*s which 
are inherent in them. J> S/ he assists t*he staff % in seeking 
solutions to the identified problems and in taking^ advantage 
of "the identified opportunities; The principal assists the 
staff in perceiving themselves as major actors in the process 
of critical, relevant change which. leads to the renewal ;of 
the school. 

• — / » 

Summary . The principal 1 s perceptions of -change, control, 

system and staff affect his/her ability to establish a climate 

* *' • . • ■ .» 

syppor t i ve to change. The importance of this climate Has 
been documented in the Ra:nd . Stucjy of .federal' Programs Supporting 
Educational Change , Volume II (197'5) : M The effective imple- 
mentation of innovative projects was primarily dependent on a 
supportive institutional setting and on an implementation 

; ; i 

_ * _ . . ■ . . _ .... y . . _ . 

strategy that fostered the mutual adaptation of the staff to 

j . /' ' 

the project 1 s demands and of. the project's design to the 

■■ ' v * * 

reality of its setting. . .Elementary school principals appear 

to have been ^gatekeepers 1 of change, either facilitating or 

\ • *• . . 

inhibiting implement at ion . ,f (p. 85,84) ' . : 

12 
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Section III will discuss the principal ' s application of 
'administrat ive; synthesis'V in- developing a climate for change. 




III . THE^PRINCIPAL1S_APPLICATI0N^0F ADMINISTRATIVE 
SYNTHESIS-: DEVELOPING THE CLIMATE FOR CHANGE 



Administrative synthesis : . -def init ion . Ben jatnin Bloom, 
in his Cognitive Taxonomy ^<i9$6) ; defined synthesis as fl the' 
putting together of elements and parts so as to form a whole. 
This is a process of working with elements, parts, etc., and 
combining them in such a way as to constitute a pattern or' 
structure not clearly there before. Generally, this would 
involve a recombination of parts of previous experience with] 
new material , reconstructed into a new. and more or less 
wel 1- integrated whole." (p. 162) The ability to synthesize 
is cr it ical to put t ing together the Supportive inst itut ional 
cl imate which contains such myriad "elements" as students 
with. varying needs,' parents with divergent views , classroom- 

teachergp with different experiences and abilities, specialist 

' - - . V 

teachers and support personnel with conflicting opinions, 

classified staff with varying abilities, an organizational, 

hierarchy with established pol icy parameters , external change 

agents with specif ic expectations , local schedules with 

varying flexibility, f inane ial resources with "strings attached , 

and on and on , ad ihf in i turn . When these elements are placed 

in a school sett ing , the school principal ' s task becomes 
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challenging and extremely complicated. This task requires- 

the principal to combine many elements in such a ^ay that; 

- * * • 

the hew "whole 1 ' benefi-ts the students . ' r fhe proces's of. 

» *■ - 

synthesizing has been attributed to the? activity of the 
right hemisphere of the brain, as reported by OrriSteiri (1972) 
f, If the left hemisphere is specialized for analysis^ the 
right hemisphere. . .seems specialized for "holist^Q__mentat ion 
. . . if the Jef t hemisphere can be termed predominantly ana- 
lytic - and ^ sequential in its .operation - then the right hemi- 
sphere is more holistic and rational, and more .simultaneous 
in its mode of operation . M (p. 52) He farther proposes that; 
"it- is the polarity and. the int egrat ion . of these two modes 
of consciousness , the complementary workings of the intel-* 
lect aiid the intuitive, which underlie our highest achieve- 
ments. 11 (p. 65) Designing a school climate sunport ive to 
change demands the use of thes.e complementary hemispheric 
functions in which the principal perceives the gestalt of 
the situation with innovations in place, then sequentially 
brings it about Uy applying linear, analytical methods to 
the planning and "building 11 of the climate, element by element 

Goodlad ~ ( 1975 ) refers to the missing ingredient of 
synthesis in his reference to the past decade of schooling; 
". . . curricular, organizational, and instructional reform 
proceeded separately and disparately , hardly anyone providing 
a synthesis of what all this might add up to in a given 
school. . .Much of what went on Was a little like seeking to 
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imprbve the quality of family life without either, an image 
of a family and what it might look like or any way of reaching 
it, as an entity: 1 ' (p.45) Further, if "the school is itself^ 
an agent of and for change : : ; for the curriculum 
school to change and go on changing there must be a kind of 
momentum in that school . . . a disposition toward making such 
a change, to remaking it,. and to making it once again." ( p • 6 T ) 
This momentum is dependent on the school's ability to behave 
as a cohesive, organized entity. If the school does "behave" 
in this manner, it is largely due to the principal's "ability 
to conceptualise the whole go as to visualize other possibil i- 
ties and how specific steps and innovations might lead to 

i 

them. " (p. 62) 

Admin ist rat ive synthesis : act ions . When the principal 

performs at a synthesis level of thought, s/he takes specific 

} 

actions which create the climate for change. In this sup- 
portive institutional climate, teachers find it possible to 
risk changing their behavior as they come .to view themselves 
(as well as the principal) as life-long learners. They come 
to. realize that the principal 's overall goal is :the improve- 
m^nt of instruct ion for students , and that this goal requires 
their valued involvement . A climate such As this is created 
by the principal's specific actions in four major categories 
which the author presents as (1) holistic thought, (2 ) instruc- 
tional modeling", (3). complete communications and (4) futuristic 
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considerations; Each category will be discussed in this 
section. 

(1), Ho lis tig, thought . The' principal learns. tQ look 

at entire situations as a network of interdependent rela- 

) tionships: This might be termed* an ecological method by 

which* the principal seeks to gain a larger perspective of 

the total environment around and within the local school. 

>3/he examines - all of the actors in the process of schooling , 

and gives credibil it y to their ideas, values and talents: 

In holistic thought, the principal i£ primarily concerned 

with the relationships between the elements of a given 

situation. This 'enables the principal to view the overall 

pattern, even though some of the elements may be missing. 

The view of the overall pattern enables the principal to 

, recombine the elements in such -a way that a new "whole" is 
■ l * _ ... 

created. The principal shares this conceptualizing with 

the 'staff,, providing opportunities for them to think 

. _ "V; 

holistically about the school and its effect on students. 



A sense of purpose, direction and momentum is generated for 
'the school. As stated by Mink, Schultz and Mink (1979) 
^ ."Leaders build credibility through their- ability to use a 

system-wide perspective to solve problems , symbolize organi- 
zation purposes, and persuade others to these purposes." (p. 10) 

Holistic thinking permits the principal to conceptualize 
the new entity with, ihhovat ions in place . 1 1 also requires 
the careful analysis of the elements and their interrelat ion ships 
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sb that the hew desi/gti carefully builds upon . them. The 
• design of the new situation must take k iritb account the 
scKedules and rout ines-r-the alldeat ion of time — if its 
implementation- is to be! successful: Goodlad ( 1975 ) refers 
to such. schedules and routines as "regularities , M defined 
as M f ixed or recurring Routines by means of which schools . 
conduct their daily business . . . Institutions must regular- 

" . ' - f 

ize t'heir activities; innovat ions propose to change regu- \ 
larities in .some way." (p. 13) When those regularities can 
be changed , innovat ions that will continue become , in 
essence ; the new "regularities. M The schedules and routines , 
in other words, comprise the mortar -whrch holds the separate 
elements together to form the newly-built "whole." 

An example of the author's application of holistic 
thought may clarify thiJ concept . Principal Smith was made 

aware of the need for the classroom teachers in her school 

"s i 

to engage in team planning . A block of time for this specific 
purpose was created through the cons iderat ion of another 
need : itinerant special ist teachers needed to relate their 
instructional act i vi t ies to each other and to have time to 
become better acquainted with students . The special ist 
teachers were ^grouped as a team, with time for planning 
together to deliver their services during a given block of 

■ - - - - - - - 

time to the students of a classroom team . The classroom 
teachers were scheduled for team planning ac t ivit ies during 
this time block . The special is t teachers wore able to relate 

i * * 
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iii-stf actional activities and to benefit from theirs wider 

. ■ * . . . . * . . 4 

perspectives gained through working together. They became 
better acquainted with their, students by working with them 
for longer periods of time and by seeing other specialist ■ 



teachers' p*oint's-of-view. The classroom teachers .were able 
to devote a" blpck of time each week to the planning of team 

activities. The students- benefited from the^improved instruc- 

' \ ' ' - ' . * ' * ------ 

t idnal planning. This situation was made possible by Principal 

Smith's 'holistic conceptualizing of a possible innovation and 

by her careful rescheduling of the .elements to make the 

implement at ion successful . ~ 

\ 

v * 

(2 )^ Instructional modeling . The successlul principal . 
realizes that this leadership* role is real ly an instructional 
one . The principal perceives the gestalt of learning to be 
developmental and continual , whether the learner is a <^uld , 
parent or adnlinist rator . Becaus^ of this perception, the ; 
pr incipal seeks to model the behavior s/he expects from 
teachers . Modeling provides the-^taff with a clear picture 
of a concept and clarifies the expectat ions of the. principal . 
it permits the principal to label the elements and to discus^ 
their relat ionships to the whole. ' The use, of modeling en- 
hances t^he principal's efforts to build cohesive group \ 
decision-making skills . As an instructor , the principal 
sets clear objectives which are appropriate for the staff . 
S/he provides opportunit ies* for the staff to' learn to perform 
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the objectives which are Appropriate for the them, S/he 

provides opportunities % f or the staff to learn to perform 

the objectives. S/he does hot assume that learning has 

occurred gust because s/he has presented an opportunit 

s/he frequently checks -the staff f s understanding of ^he 

stated objectives. ^ 
* * . " • 

A real-life example of instructional t modeling wil^ 

* > * — — ~^ 

serve to clarify this concept ; Principal Smith, in seeking 

to develop a climate for change, recognized that her staf'f 

had not previously functioned J.n a group decision-making 

situation. She desired to involve. them in designing stra- 

tegie^ for improving the reading program for primary student^,' 

a- need they previously 4 had helped to identify. 2?he schedule^ 

a staff meeting Hvith the purpose of ."brainstorming" all the 

possible causes fovjj*t\\e student s\ deficiencies, in;, reading- : 

skills. Her overall gt^l was x^g/ assist the teachers -in the 

careful analysis of the situation before proceeding to the 

further steps of identifying potential solutions arid selecting 

one or more for implementation. Although the purpose' of the 

meeting had been publicized, some teachers 'came to the staff 

meeting with pre-defined "solu't ionS" to meet the . need : One 

teacher stated-, "We all $hould teach reading for sixty 

minutes per clay; there presently isn '""t ;'^tiBugfh time to get 

the job done. " Another suggested , "If we could purchase . 

these new materials , we could improve the program. " Principal 

Smith clearly re-stated the objective of this meeting- and 

\. ' . ■ ' ' _ , / 
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carefully defined the brainstorming technique. She showed 
ithe staff where^ this procedure fit into the whole of decision- 
making , and emphasized her belief that Careful analysis of 
the situation would assist with the identification of possi- 
ble solutions. She then listed one "possible cause" of * 
students f . reading deficiencies and* encouraged the partici- 
pation of the staff in brainstorming further causes. At a " , ; 
later meeting^ Principal Smith referred back toi this procedure 
again identifying i ts^place in the decision-making process. 

(3) Complete conftmun icat ions . The successful principal 

1. _ _ _ _ - ,- - 

values everyone's participation in school functions, S/he 

^ ____ 

establishes a communications ^network which becomes an in- 
tegral p^t of the school. The ne.twork is designed to 
provide for the interaction of all staff, parents and • 
students. The communications network provides for both 
formal and informal- types of feedback to the principal . 
S/he works with staff, student and parent groups to clarify* 
the ways in which they will advise the principal . : S/he is 
careful to design; ways in which the various advisory groups 
will interact with each| other. Care is taken to provide 
for representat ipri' of all grade levels, itinerant staff, 
ribri-certaf icat ed staff, parents from various neighborhoods , 
Qt c . If the're are special programs located in ' the school, 
thes^ are also represented . The principal understands two- 
way communication,: arid provides ample time and opportunity 



. . . -is- . ; 

for feedback to be gathered and considered. " S/he is clear , 
* about reporting, back to the gr oups > itldicat'ing^ the consider- 
ations given to their input, - -. 

In addition to these provisions for group involvement, 
there are opportunities for individual participation. 
Parents are encouraged to visit classrooms. Teachers are 
given the opportunity to visit 1 in eacfl -other ! s classrooms, 
and students are encouraged to visit other classes and to 
discuss their concerns and ideas. The pririciapl is a fre- 
quent visitor to the classrooms. S/he schedules formal 
observat ions for the purpose of supervision arid evaluation 
of teacher performance. But, equally important , s/he makes 
numerous informal visits to the classroom to participate 
in activities, to show support for the teachers, and to 
understand the students . S/he believes .that the staff's 
trust level will rise when they see that the principal chares 
enough to "be there. " S/he also encourages teachers, par- 
ents and students to make "drop-in" visits to discuss "ideas 
with the principal. Because s/he thoroughly knojvs what is 
occurring in the school, the principal can speak with 

c - ' - 

credibility about student needs and about indications that 
changes might be worth considering. Teachers and parents, 
who find the principal's statements believable, will "be ready 
to participate in analyzing situations and assisting in 
making decisions to seek appropriate innovations. 

' / 

i ■ :; 
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Ah example of ohe-^schboi * s communications network will 

- ■ .-..j:: . ':: :...:./ 

illustrate this -category . Principal Smith worked with the . 
^ people in her' school for two years to establish a clomp let e 
comiminicat ions network. It included formal ^and informal 
processes for students., staff and parents. A student council, 
staff advis£Hrty* cpuncil , and parent advisory council met 

i 

separately with Principal Smithy but each group had a liai- 1 
son with the other groups; The student council , - wit & 
representatives from each- classroom, met weekly with a faculty 



advisor, and brought concerns and ideas periodically to the 
staff advisory council. The staff council, with representa- 

■ . £ 

tives from each teaching team, itinerant specialists, arid 
^ non-cert if icatecf st<if f , met weekly to take action regarding 
the functioning of the school . The parent council met monthly 
to study issues in depth as proposed by the staff, PTA or 

pi^Fncipal . A parent council member served on the PTA board, 

S> 

as did a teacher representative; 

In addition to formal group communications > Princjii 

Smith established tim6s to meet informally with the specialist 

• . _ ■ * . . _ s_ 

team, guidance team, arid teaching teams;- ; She set aside time 
* ■ 

on her calendar for weekly "walk-through" visi tat ions , after 
which she left a shorjt note for the teacher. She scheduled 
the required formal observations at times mutually acceptable 
to teacher and principal , and held a conference before and 
after each observation, to discuss the particular segment of 
instruction observed! 
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The formal observation fit irito the annual teacher W* 
evaluation cycle, which began in the fall with the'-teacher r s 
identification of professional goals for the academic jear; 
Goals werfe related to school or district needs as well as 
to the ^teacher's own performance. Strategies for achieving 
the goals were proposed, and methods for evaluation were 
selected. At' mid-year, Principal^ Smith- held an individual 
conference .with each teacher to discuss the progress in goal 
achievement. 

In addition to the routine communications network above, 
Principal Smith published a weekly newsletter to parents and" 

• ^ ... > . ... 

a daily bulletin far staff.. She set aside an hour each week 
to telephone parents "of students who had aceompl ished some- 
thing noteworthy. She wits often seen in the lonchroom and 
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on. the playground, visiting with students. Much^t^jtie was 
~\ 

spent in listening. . .and more listening. As the commuo i-> 

* / 

cation channels were established and honored, 'Principals 

Smith noted the openn'ess which had begun to 'characterize 

the climate of the school. • ' ]_ \ r • 

, - > . \. . . . • 

(4) Futuristic consider at ions . -The successful principal 
accepts the necessity for self and organizational renewal. 
S/he realizes that time must 6e appropriated for planning 
for the future. Periodic planning sessions are held with- 

* . v ' / 

the staff, and consideration is 'given to /the questions: 

- < J ' ■ 

Where will we be 1 in a year? Whpre would we like to be? f 

iC 

_ ■ th 



will our students need to learn in order to cope with 
change? Extending the thinking /of the staff moves the^foeus^ 
from the- "regularities" of., the school to, the broader pur- 
poses, .after which annual goals can be established. Innova- 
tions are tased upon enduring elements, and relate direbtly* 
t-b stucient^jpeeds . Change becomes an accepted part of growth, 

with its focus the improvenfen%, of instruction. New goals 

_ ■ . _ _ 

are established as old goal^are evaluated, providing for a 

cyclical ' approach I50 change.; 

* » , >j _ * . - 

The principal/keeps up^to-date on trends in education 
by reading and at tending conferences . S/he makes -certain. . V 
that staff is informed about^ local events, district goals, 

^. ■ ____ 

and national trends. Staff members are encouraged to par- 
ticipate in professional development activities; and their ~ 
growing expertise is noted and utilised. The principal, is 
aware of enrollment trends and financial Iconditiorl of the 

. ...... . - \ .... . < . • • , 

district. 3/he provides opportunities for staff to assist 
with the formation and appropriation of t^he School's in- 
struct ional budget ,< setting aside contingency funds for 
future needs. S/he involves the staff in curriculum plan- 
ning and content articulation betwen grade levels.. . Trie 
principal emphasizes the importance of formative evaluation - 
methods, assisting the staff to identify a variety of method^ 
F&r evaluating the Effectiveness of -the instructional program. 

Because school-wide goa^-set ting , strategy-planning, 
data-gathering and evaluation are cyclical processes, change 
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is a natural- result. Those things which are effective can 
b^ continued; thoset thing's which are not effective are changed, 
Principal Smith's school again provides ah example of 
, futuristic" cohsiderat ions . "~ Each sprir;^ ^ 'Principal Smith/ leads 
the staff of her schrool in synthesizing the results- df a 
• var.iety /of evaluative activities which hav.e been conducted 
- throughout the year: An annual sujvey^Ji^ se^/jth graders 

*: - -_ _ __ _ ;: ' f> 

who have attended this elementary school is. conducted, com- . 

plete with their earned grades, in the first semester of 

. * 

'junior , high school and their opinions -about the effectiveness. 

. _ v _ ... , _ .. * : .:• " ■ • ' 

of* their elementary- education-. A parent opinion survey is >: 

conducted -to parallel t h'e seventh grade student , survey . ' 

Th§ annual goals for the school a^e evaluated. : The 'results 

: ... ... .° . * y i - ' Ti 

of student competency tests in reading, writing and math are 

V - 

made available. The students have been asked from -time to 

* »- . *■ • 

time to evaluate major units of study, and thefe.e resiilts^ are 
discussed. • - . . ;•; ■ /' 

' ... , > * :' . 

The data are. analyzed , categorized and, compared with 

* \ N * . 

staff expectations. The parents >• students^ and -staff are 

made aware of the results and share in the process con- 
sidering the direction thaV is indicate^.. Plans asjfii' developed 

• 

- - - - • 1# ? -r 

for major areas of emphasis during the following gMbhool year 

and tentative goals are established. Principal Sfri jt t h meets 

with a steering committee to desigp a staff inservice, pro- 

.. " . • .... .." " . .... .......... ; J 

gram , based upon the needs of the school. 1 The steering 

..committee communicates with the entire staf £ a^S designs the • 

- • . . -• 0 
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program, complete with topic(s), external resources, 
del ivery system( s ) and incentives for teachers,. Teachers 
leave for the summer, knowing the direction and ^f bcus f or ; ' 
September, and momentum is bliilt for the future. 

The f ollowing example i's . included to" provide a "real 
1 if e M model of administrative synthesis, a model which could 
be duplicated' in any elementary. school fitting the "conditions 
described in this paper's introduction*;/ 



Administrative , synthesis : Artfffipre Elementary School , 



a model. Ardmore School , design^^te^ years earlier to be, 
ah "open concept" school, was a»$!gndd a new principal. 
Principal Smith found that the^exist ing staff members had 
self-selected Ardmore School* because of their preference 
for team teaching, individualized instruction, multi-age 
grouping" of students, a;n'd student participation in making 
decisions. Teachers were assigned to a three or four-member 
team with responsibility for 75-100 students, all located in 
a unit which contained four teaching .stations* and a common 
area.." Five stjch units were grouped around a central support 
area which contained the library, office and staff workroom. 

At the time of Principal Smith's appointment, the staff 
indicated an interest in participating in inservice which" 
would improve their teaching skills. During her first year 
at Ardmore, Principal Smith assisted the staff in identifying 
student ''and'staff heeds-. These were prioritized, and the 
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greatest needs were identifed as (i) developing the staff's 
skills in resolving conflicts and (2) improving j^e students* 
writing skills. 



Principal Smittv believed that both of these needs could 
be addressed through a cohesive staff effort which could- • 
bring unity and purpose to the scfhobl . It was apparent that , 



although the teachers valued each others 1 individuality, they 

i 

needed to develop group cpns-ensus-ibuilding and problem-analys 



skills, * Ea-ch t each! ng ; t earn f unct ioned . as an entity, with' 
minimal * cross-school" involvement . The actions t.akda by t 
Principal Smith were purposefully designed to develop group 



process skills as well as ta meet the identified needs. The 

' . . - _ Q 

chronology of Principal SmithHb act ions wi 1 1 demonstrate how' 
3he applied. the, skills of administrative synthesis to this, 
situation. : 

1. Principal Smith ^established a steering committee 



to brainstorm ideas, formulate hypotheses 4 and consider alter- 
natives.* This, committee reported to a st.^ff advisory council 



which met weekly to consider the operations' of Ardmore .School 
Each advisor representee! a constituency (a teaching team, 
groups bf specialist teachers, oi* non-certificated staff) , and 
interacted, with this constituency so that all views were 
represented- Steering commit-tee recommendat ions were brought 
to the advjlsory council for approval or revisions. 

2. External resource people were invited to meet ' with 
the steering committee . Faculty frOm a nearby university 



participated in the design of the. iriservice. Experts in the 
field of conflict -.resolution and the teaching of" writing were 
contacted and became a part of the design phase. 

3 . Pr incipa\L Smith became aware of a possible "source 
-of additional funding through a grant. The steering committee 
wrote the application, based upqn* their knowledge and under- 
standing of the iriservice priorities, staff preferences and 
available resources. 

4 . The principal , steering committee and staff advisory 
council secured the written commitment of the entire staff 
for the grant proposal. This_. commitment was readily obtained 
because the product represented the involvement of all staf f 

.at one stage or another. - 

5. Two major activities .were planned after the grant 
was secured . One, a college course, was designed to assist 
teachers with the instruction of writing ski 1 Is . This 
course was conducted at Ardmore by a writ ing consultant . 
Class sessions were held every other week, arid the consultant 
worked with teachers in their classrooms for a period of time 



each week . Every classroom teacher participated in the writ- 
ing course , as did the principal , counselpr , reading special ist , 
music teacher and librarian; 

-The , second activity featured a^staff week-errd retreat 
at a nearby conference center, with three follow-up seminars 
duriag the fail . The retreat and seminars were planned and 
conducted with the assistance of a consultant in communicat ion 
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skills. The staff gained understanding of conflict resolution 
\ _ 

techniques and had opportunities to apply those techniques 
during the sequence of events. The second activity also 1 
provided college credit , and was attended by one huncfred per- 
cent of the Ardmore staff. 

6. Principal Smith facilitated the implementation of 
vhe inservice project by taking deliberate act ions which 
; served to maximize the results^ She assisted with the 
allocation of resources by brir^kig in the writing consultant 
as a part-time staff member, budgeting funds, monitoring the 
project timeline, becoming an "adjunc£ p^gof essor" to offer 
follow-up sessions to the retreat and seminars, and by ?um- 
marizing the events as they were completed. She participated 
in all of the workshops* and seminars'; and practiced the skills 
and techniques with groups of students. Principal Smith 
sought to model the conflict- resolution techniques that had 
been presented. in the seminars. She invited teachers to 
share their uses of techniques and the results that were - 
obtained. Whenever-, possible , Principal Smith "labeled' 1 and 
publicized the teachers' applications of their new skills-, Sh£ 
accomplished this through her . classroom observations and 
conferences, written notes to teachers, verbal comments'" in 
meetings, sharing of 'events with parents, and feedback to 
inservice presenters . . Student writing was displayed around 
the school and featured in parent newsletters. Samples of 
student writing were read at staff meet irigs ; 4 and students 



were given the opportunity to participate in a creative 

.._»»_ ...... ... .. . : ... ; 

writing fair held at a nearby university. 

7. Finally, the principal assisted the staff with an 

overall evaluation of the inservice project which had brought 

0- « 

about many changes in teacher behavior.'' The results of the 
evaluation indicated that the teachers were pleased with 
their acquisition of teaching skills , the teachers and stu- 
dents were beginning, to demonstrate new skills in resolving 
conflicts , and student writing scores improved dramatically. . 
Student attitudes- about writing also improved, and parents" 
noted the i ncr eased competency in writing , evident in the 
many samples of student work.. The principal was gratified . 
to note the cohesiveness of the staff when workirigf together 
to identify and solve problems . She noted the groups 1 im- 
proved ability to accomplish tasks, and the individual members' 
abilit ies to assume' varying roles.*. The staff expressed the 

desire to continue with this inservice model during the 

; ■__ v ** x • . 

following school year . 

In summary, this inservice project for Ardmore School 
produced real changes in teachers 1 behavior . Throughout 
the life of, the project , " the principal 1 s role featured 
administ rat ive synthesis , the abili ty to combine the r old 
and the new situat ional elements' in such "a way as to con- 
st itute. a pattern or structure not clearly there before. 
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IV. THE PRINCIPAL'S ROLE: -IMPLICATIONS FOR CHANGE 

AGENTS 

If the reader accepts the author's assumptions that the 

principal is a key to change in the schools, and that the j 
principal's ability to perform adm 4- n i s t'rat ive synthesis , is 



critical to gaining staff commitment to change, the Implications 
for change agents are clear : ' 

1. Focus attention on the principal of the school. 
Seek his/her support for proposed changes. Show how the 
proposed changes can benefit students or meet heeds of the 
school. Clarify the principal's role in the process of 
initiating, .implementing, and evaluating the results of 



2. Check the principal's percept ions', about change 
'itself, about YAs/her) sense of self and school identity and 
control, about/ the school system and its - support ive ^el£ments, 
and about staff members', ability to^part icipate in decisions 
affecting them and the school. If negative. perceptions exist, 
seek to determine the cause(s) and to develop a working re- 
lationship with 'the principal. If the principal's perceptions 

J v 
are such that s/he demonstrates a desire to maintain the 

status quo , a preference for a laissez f aire or passive 
"management" style, an attempt to ward off the "interference" 
of the school system rather than to utilize its supportive 
services, or a lack of faith in the teachers' ability to parti- 
cipate in the decision-making process,, the prognosis for lasting 
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change in his/her school is extremely bleak. It is, of 
course, possible to change the principal's perceptions, 
and this becomes the first priority for the change agent. 
The process for building a climate for change withifi a school 
district is not different from the prooess for buildihg a 
local school cl imat e , described in this paper . It is a 
process that does take time; .however, ( it can be accomplished, 
if the- change agent works through the process deliberately 
and sequentially. In other words , if the principal's per- . ( 
cept ions are inhibitors to bringing about change in\the 
school, change the principal ' s perceptions. The only alter- 
natives to, this are tar £<5rget the possibility for making 
changes at that principal's school or to reassign the principal 

Si Promote holistic thinking by presenting information 
and providing opportunities for the principal to consider the 
total perspective, to perceive how the proposed change fits 

. ... :. .*.- S 

, within the system and how it relates to the purposes of his/ 
her school. Work with the principal to demonstrate the 
manner in which the design of the change "project" can be 
determined by the local school staff. Arrange for meetings 
of all principals who may be involved in proposed change, to 
widen- their perspective regarding the scope of the project : 
and to enhance their consideration of a variety of possible 
approaches to the change. Bring together the principals 
and "experts in the field," again fdr the purpose of extending 
the thinking of the principals beyond their own schools and; 
school systems. '*'..■■* 



% 4. Provide an instructional moi^i fpr.ytlie .:pri*ftbi|j^i^. ; 

-. . . ..a'-.. - . " ■_^J.J.;._*^..:--v . V ' ' " ; 

Determine the principal's skill; level in -admin is;t rat ive '* 

syhthesis ; 'and teach to the objective of raising* that -skili:- 

level. "Teaching'; implies a .design s that includes classes 

• > • > ^ .''.'*». - ■ * i * 

. or seminars; opportunities for practice, situation's, in which - 

_____ _^ __ _ _ _ > _ '_s.' 1 _* _ * _ _ . '■ 

the principals discuss and demonstrate - the results of thp'ir 

application of concepts, and evaluations which give relevant . 

informations, "Teaching" implies that the change agents- model: 

the skills of admipisjtlrat iv'e synthesis, and label those skills 

in such a way that the principals gain a perception of "what 

it looks like." '■ * . 

5. Develop a complete -communications network between 
the change agent, the principals involved in the project, 
the staff Qho will be participating in the project, and 
any external "experts in the field-" Ascertain the nature 

of the communications network in each school unit> which must 
include "regularities" that permit interrelated communications 
among the administration , staf-f , students and- parents. if an 
adequate school network does notexist , assist the principal 
to design one that wil'l permit • complete communicat ions . % 
Again, the change agent should provide instruction which" is 
appropriate for the skill level 6f tft^ participating principal 

6. Provide opportunities- for principals to consider 

■■ •__.__■ 'i ' . ■ • • ^ ■ ; ' 

the future impact of v the changes being proposed. Assist 

them to develop goals, for their schools whiclr reflect the 

needs, oj^-^tudents, involving ' staff and parents in the, process. 
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Emphasize the cyclical nature of the process which includes 
the settirig of goals, the design of strategies, the imple- 
mentation of activities, the accumulation arid analysis of 
data, and the determination of effectiveness (evaluation) , 
which leads to the setting of new goals and a new cycle. 

7. During the implementation phase, continue to 
monitor the processes that were established during the plan- 
ning phase. Facilitate the principalis efforts to think 
hoList ically , to provide instruct ional modeling* for ..staff , 
to communicate thoroughly , providing for the authentic 
participation of staf f , and .to consider the future effects 
of change . Give particular attention to pre-established 
check-points to emphasize the feeling of local control' and 
ownership and to give ^direction to adjustments that are 
heeded . , : ' 

8- . In the summat ive evaluation phase , % assist the 
principal and staff in * understanding how the results relate 
to their goals and objectives. .Proclaim, teach arid check 
for the Understanding that evaluation is cyclical in nature. 
How does the evaluation relate to original goals? How do 
evaluation results* assist the school in planning new goals? 
Assist staff in. deriving meaping from the evaluSt ion 'results , 
and in sharing the results with parents.. 
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SUMMARY ■. 

; . ■: '.. : - ?S * 

The elementary , school principal can be identified as 
the key to change in the schools. * in, the past decade, th^ 
principal ■ s role has continued to emphasize instructional 
leadership tasks as we,ll: as o^ganiz-at ional development "tasks . 
Frequently, ■though the role expectations have changed,- the 
training and preparation which would assist the principal 
in fulfilling the new role expectations have been .lacking. 
Those who would change the schools* have often by-passed or 
manipulated the principal , apparently perceiving him/her as 
a roadblock to change rather than a facilitator of change. 
The principal certainly can be that roadblock; however, 
change agents who assume that the principal Is. tfte key to 
change can assist that individual in causing, not merely 
allowing, change to occur. 

The creation of a climate which encourages change is 
the responsibility of the school principal- His/her ability^ 
to /develop this climate is dependent upon his/her perceptions 
of the nature of. change, the locus of control, the supportive 
ness of the. school system and the abilities of staff "-to 
participate in decision-making . The principal's positive 
perceptions of each of these 'four ^areas enhance the develop- 
ment of a nurturing, supportive^ school climate. 

Assuming that> the elementary principal is the key to 
change, the focus for change agents is placed upon assisting 
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the* principal to. utilize (or develop) skills of administrative 
synthesis . The successful irinbvat ive principal synthesizes 
the elements in a^ situation by- combining them in such a way 
as to constitute a pattern or structure r not clearly there 
before. Operating at the synthesis level assumes that the 
principal ha,s analytical skills as tfell, thoroughly under- 
standing each of the various situational elements. The . 
interrelationships of the elements become the fdcus, of 
synthesis. The principal can develop the school's ability 
to perform as a cohesive entity only if s/he can conceptua- 
lize the "whole" so as to visualize how innovations could 
lead to hew possibilities. ^ 

Once the principal perceives the gestalt , s/he must be 
able^to bring the staff along in a sequential manner, 
through the application of sound instructional practices. 
The principal , as "teacher, 11 is^carefiil to model the concepts 
s/he wishes the teachers to employ. * Throughout the "instruc- 
tion," the principal keeps the gestalt clearly in mind and 
establishes a schocr^-wide. communications network which permits 
him*/her c to monitor the understanding of his/her staff.. The 
principal- structures the communications network in such a 
manner as to permit the authentic participation of. all staff 
members in the operations wDf the school. 

Finally, the principal* continually provides opportunities 
for the staff to think, about the future. S/he perceives the 
necessity for organizational and self renewal , and seeks to 
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share this percept ton with st v aff; New goals are established 

i 

based upon evaluation of "old" goals; change becomes growth 

based upon enduring elfinents of the situation. Staff members 

— :-' 4 ~ ? -_ ' : 

come to view change positively, and .are willing to risk in 

the climate of .trust ^hat has been established. 

The principal* — key or roadblock? Facilitator or inhibitor? 

■ • * * 

The perception makes all . the difference! 
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